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Earthquakes and Volcanoes. 

There is reason to believe that the interior 
of our globe may retain a large proportion of 
the heat which it acquired at the period of its 
first formation, unknown ages ago. Many 
experiments have been made to determine the 
rate at which the temperature increases on 
descending into wells and mines. The aver- 
age result may be stated at 1° F. for every 
sixty feet of descent. It has been estimated 
that, were this rate to continue uniform, the 
heat at the depth of sixty or seventy miles 
would suffice to melt any of the rocks with 
which we are acquainted. But Mr. Hopkins 
has shown by experiment that the rate of 
increase of temperature probably becomes 
slower in descending; consequently, that the 
depth at which the rocks may exist in a mol- 
ten condition, is probably far greater than it 
would appear to be if estimated from the rate 
near the surface. He has further, from astro- 
nomical considerations, connected with the 





































atly precession of the equinoxes, proved it to be 
the highly probable that the earth continues solid 
oe to a depth of three or four hundred miles. 


Beyond this point, however, it seems not im- 
probable that much of the materials compos- 
ing the interior of the globe, may be in the 
molten state. It is nevertheless far from cer- 
tain that, at a depth exceeding 400 miles, the 


= substance of the earth is a continuous liquid, 
or that the overlying crust is continuously 
y be solid. The probability appears greater that 
d of the latter is greatly cavernous in its structure, 
- and that many of its cavities may be wholly 
all, or partially filled with molten material, the 
last solid parts being composed of less fusible sub- 
the stances. Nor is it by any means unlikely 

that this cavernous structure may descend to 
fe of a depth far exceeding 400 miles, the solid 
a parts consisting of the very infusible earths or 
A metallic oxides, and the fluid portions which 


occupy the cavities consisting of more readily 
water under strong compression having a 


gases reduced by pressure to the liquid form. 
















fusible minerals or metals,—perhaps also of 
great density and a high temperature, and of 


Those earthquakes which are felt over a 
very large extent of surface, and which con- : 
sequently arise from a cause of disturbance) will instantly burst into steam with explosive|tions in the distribution of pressure, is no 
eaten at a great depth, have most proba-|force. The effect will exactly resemble that|marvel. When such fissures are once opened, 
bly their origin in this central source of un-|of an explosion of gunpowder. All the super-| water will find its way into them ; and if it 


derground heat. Attempts have been made, 
and with very considerable success, as already 
mentioned, to establish a connection between 
the earthquakes of this class and the motions 
of the sun and moon,—more especially of the 
latter. It is supposed that the molten ma- 
terials in the interior of the earth are acted 
upon by these bodies much in the same man- 
ner as are the waters of the ocean,—that, as 
in the latter there are spring, mean, and neap 
tides, so there may be in the fiery seas under- 
neath. To the tidal waves thus produced are 
attributed those upheavals or subsidence of 
the ground, and the attendant oscillations, 
which are characteristic of deep-seated earth- 
quakes. 

The movements of these molten materials 
lying at great depths, have also been account- 
ed for by the mere increase of pressure on 
particular areas, caused by the accumulation 
of solid matter at the bottom of the sea. By 
the action of great rivers and of the ocean's 
waves themselves, the land is being perpetu- 
ally worn down, and the fine sediment is being 
continually spread over the bed of the mighty 
deep. In course of time the material thus 
accumulated, being specifically heavier than 
water, adds to the pressure before exerted by 
that liquid on the spots which it overspreads. 
The underlying strata, and the molten seas 
which they cover, having previously adjusted 
themselves to a certain distribution of pres- 
sure, any great disturbance of that distribu- 
tion will entail the necessity of a new adjust- 
ment. The over-weighted portions will sink 
down, and press on the surface of the melted 
materials, which will thus be forced to seek 
relief in some other direction. They will ac- 
cordingly be thrown upwards into any fissure 
that may have been formed; and should any 
portion of the overlying strata have been 
lightened since the last adjustment took place, 
these will probably be upheaved by the pres- 
sure of the molten masses beneath them. 
Operations of this kind can hardly fail to pro- 
duce considerable commotions in the strata, 
and earthquakes more or less violent will en- 
sue. Even volcanic eruptions might be caused 
by large displacements in the strata caused 
in this manner, and there being a very un- 
equal degree of pressure exerted on the molten 
masses, causing them to be forced upwards 
through volcanic vents. 

Whenever the strata become dislocated 
from the cause above assigned, or any other, 
it is probable that there may be formed deep 
clefts, through which the waters of the ocean 
or of great lakes or rivers may percolate, until 
they come into contact with the highly heated 
matter underneath. The waters, on descend- 
ing to a comparatively moderate depth, will 


on their passage downwards, they encounter 
any deeply-seated underground cavity, they 






















incumbent strata will be upheaved and vio 
lently shaken; while the tremors will spread 
themselves in ever-widening circles from the 
centre of disturbance. It is probably in some 
such manner that those earthquakes which 
are accompanied by loud underground explo- 
sions are produced. Some volcanic eruptions 
may also have their origin in the explosive 
power of steam generated by the access of 
water to molten material accumulated in 
underground cavities. 

At very great depths, and under very heavy 
pressure, water will retain its liquid form 
when raised to a red or even a white heat. 
In like manner, several of the gases,—such as 
chlorine, sulphurous acid, and carbonic acid, 
all of which issue from volcanic vents,—may 
be reduced to the liquid condition under the 
strong pressure exerted by the superincum- 
bent strata at great depths, and may retain 
their liquidity even when raised to an intense 
heat.. Any sudden diminution of the pressure 
over particular spots, would cause the red- 
hot water and the liquified gases to assume 
the aeriform state with sudden and explosive 
violence, so producing an enormous under- 
ground disturbance. 

Another cause of an occasional and partial 
production of intense heat, at comparatively 
moderate depths, may arise out of the nature 
of the materials occupying certain parts of 
the solid crust of the globe. Some philoso- 
phers suppose that the metals potassium, so- 
dium, calcium, magnesium, aluminium, and 
others similar, which are the bases of the 
alkalies and earths, may, either in their pure 
state or in combination with sulphur, exist in 
veins or beds in the rocks at considerable 
depths in the crust of the earth. The two 
first-named metals take fire and burn rapidly 
on being brought into contact with water; 
and the same happens with the others, pro- 
vided the contact with water takes place at 
a high temperature. The access of water to 
such beds and veins would, therefore, set them 
on fire, and evolve so much heat as to melt 
all the rocks in the neighborhood. That 
sulphur performs an important part in pro- 
moting volcanic activity, is evidenced by the 
abundance of that combustible in the products 
of all volcanoes. Titanium also, whose pre- 
sence has been detected in the erupted mat- 
ters of some volcanoes, may be set on fire by 
contact with nitrogen gas; and the same pro- 
perty is exhibited by boron, whose presence 
in the form of boracic acid is also character- 
istic of some volcanic ejections. 

There is great probability that certain vol- 
canoes, at least, may be thrown into action in 
the manner here indicated. A very large pro- 
portion of volcanic mountains are situated in 


be raised above the boiling point; so that, if|the neighborhood of the sea or of great lakes. 


That extensive fissures should be formed in 
the strata from time to time, through altera- 
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should percolate down to fresh veins of the|Christian doctrines ; the buildings erected will|great price,’ and became willingly ‘poor in 
readily-inflammable metals, or their sulphides, |differ from each other, as the intellectual spirit,’ that he might enter ‘ the kingdom of 
a great amount of underground disturbance|powers and mental and moral tendencies of}God.’ Thus, parting with all he bad not re. 
must ensue. Vast quantities, both of steam|the builders differ. We may reasonably ex-|ceived of God, he received a new stock from 
and other vapors, may thus be generated, and|pect the same kind and amount of variety,|heaven, wherein the Lord prospered him; the 
these may be the effective agents in throwing|which we should look for in the designs of}dew of heaven rested upon his branch and 
up the stones, ashes, dross, lavas, and otber |different architects who were required to plan|root, he grew rich and fruitful in all heavenly 
substances, ejected by volcanoes. The earth-|a building to be built of certain definite ma-|treasure ; full of love, faith, mercy, patience, 
quakes accompanying such volcanic eruptions | terials. and long-suffering ; diligent in the work of the 
will be due to the same cause; andevensome| It remains to be a truth that the things of|Lord, and his duty to God and men. Ingo. 
of those earthquakes, which, while very vio-|God are to be spiritually discerned, and un-}much, that I may say, he was one of a thou- 
lent, are yet partial in their extent, and con-|less we are divinely enlightened by passing|sand ; zealous, yet tender; wise, yet humble; 
sequently not deep-seated, may be reasonably |through the experience of the doctrines of the}a constant and early attendant at meetings, 
explained in this manner, notwithstanding |Gospel, or by a heavenly illumination of our} watchful and reverent in them; one that ever 
they may have no apparent connection with |understanding, we may reason upon Divine|loved power and life, more than words ; and, 
any volcanic eruptions. truths from youth to old age, and yet fail to|as it was for that he waited, so would he be 
There are volcanoes, however, situated at|appreciate their real force and meaning. Injoften deeply affected with it,—even enabled 
so great a distance from the sea or great|the early days of our religious Society, many |to utter such testimonies, as were greatly to 
lakes, that their eruptions can hardly be ex-|of the converts to its ranks were persons who|the help of the poor and needy, the weary 
plained on the supposition of the access of sea|had long made a profession of religion. Many|and heavy-laden, the true sojourners and 
or lake water. Such are those in the central |of them were very sincere and zealous, and|travellers to eternal rest. ‘To this, his writ- 
parts of Mexico and in Central Asia. Never-|bad built up for themselves, from the study of|ings as well as ministry tended; wherein, it 
theless, there may be fresh waters percolating |the scriptures, a system of doctrinal belief|will be easy for the reader to observe, his 
to great depths in such regions. Even the|which they greatly valued. It is very instruc-|pecaliar and“mighty love to the great pro- 
atmospheric waters imbibed by a large tract|tive to notice that when brought to sit at the|fessors of religion in these kingdoms; whom 
of porous strata may suffice for the purpose ; |feet of the dear Redeemer, as He appeared by|carnal apprehensions or unjust prejudices, 
or, in the case of these very inland volcanoes, | His Spirit in their hearts, and taught as little|have hindered from closing with the blessed 
the elastic forces may be otherwise brought /children to depend upon and learn of Him,|Truth, as it is known and felt amongst us. 
into play. they were instructed to cast aside the costly} His fervent labor to remove these obstruc- 
edifices upon which they had spent so much|tions, was with such tenderness, yet great 

—_>—__. of time and thought. In the beautiful testi-|clearness, that I may venture to style him 
ge _ For “The Friend” ‘mony which William Penn has left, to the|their apostle; for, as in almost every meeting, 

Diversity in Doctrine. character of Isaac Penington, he says: so in every book, the bent of his spirit was 

The diversity which exists in the religious} “About the year 1657, it pleased the Lord|towards them :—that those who made a more 
world, even among Christians, as to the doc-|to send him a Peter, to declare to him, that a|than ordinary profession of God,—not with- 
trines professed and believed, is an interesting |time of pouring forth of the Holy Spirit, and|out some ancient touches of the divine grace, 
problem to one of an inquiring mind. In re-|breaking forth of a heavenly work of God in|and experience of his heavenly visitation, 
flecting upon it, it has seemed to me, to be/the souls of men and women, was come ; and|(though much extinguished by human and 
partially due to this fact, that with the great|many Aquilas and Priscillas came after, who|worldly mixtures,)—might come to know 
majority of Christians, what may be termed |instructed him in the way of God more per-| what that was they once tasted of, how they 
their theological sentiments are not convictions, |fectly. Though he was advanced above many |lost it, and which is the way to recover the 
but merely opinions. Like opinions on other|in his knowledge of Scripture, and bad for-|living and full enjoyment of it,—even, the in- 
subjects, they are greatly influenced by dif-|merly received many heavenly openings of| ward knockings and appearance of Jesus, the 
ferences in education and in mental peculi-|Truth’s mysteries ; yet, did the Lord’s way of|Saviour, to the salvation of their souls.” 
arities and development. appearance disappoint his expectation. And 
If our religious doctrines were more largely | when the light broke forth in his heart, which 
founded upon our own experience of the work |his sincerity longed for, he found in himself a 
of Grace, there would be less difference among | great mixture; and that he had much to lose 
us in the belief we profess. He who has felt|and part with, before he could become that 
the painful conflict between the strong temp-|blessed little child, that new and heavenly 
tations to a sinful indulgence or course of lite,|birth, which inherits the kingdom of God: 
to which he was greatly inclined, and the|this, indeed, made him cry, ‘ Narrow is the 
earnest pleadings of the Spirit of Grace in his| way, and strait is the gate that leads to life.’ 
heart forbidding him to enteronsuchacourse;| “But, to the glory of the living God, and 
and has known the darkness and distress, | praise of this just man’s memory, let me say, 
which disobedience has brought over his|—neither his worldly station, (the most con- 
mind, or the sweet peace which has flowed |siderable of any, that had closed in with his 
in upon him, when he has yielded to the voice|way of religion,) nor the contradictions it 
of the Holy Spirit; knows these things to be| gave to his former conceptions, nor the debase- 
realities. He needs not the authority of|ment it brought upon his learning and wis- 
others, or the elaborate reasonings of a logi-|dom, nor yet that reproach and loss which 
cal mind, or even the testimony of the Holy |attended his public espousal of it, did deter 
Scriptures, to convince him of that which he|him from embracing it. With an humble and 
feels within himself, and which is in his own|broken spirit, he fell before this holy appear- 
possession. I suppose these experiences are |ance of Jesus,—that true Light of men, whose 
substantially similar in all truly religious men;|power and life he felt revealed within him, to 
and the expression of them, though colored |the saving of his soul; and boldly confessed 
by the peculiar mental temperament of each|this spiritual coming of the great Messiah, 
witness, would be in language intelligible to| who was able to teach him all things; to His 
all who had passed through the same stage of|name his knee truly bowed, and with Na- 
spiritual growth. thaniel he could cry, ‘Thou art the Son of 
But when we leave the ground of experi-|God, thou art the King of Israel.’ Now, he 
ence, and apply our intellectual powers to the|saw clearly between the precious and the vile 
study of scriptures and to the experiences of|in himself, between that which was truly of 
others, and without the guidance and help of| God, in his former exercises, and that which 
a Higher power than our own, attempt to!was merely of man: he was not stiff nor stout|/inches diameter and the same in depth, at 
construct from these materials a spiritual edi-|in defence of his own building, and former ap-|each peg. When the rains set in, these pits 
fice, which shall embody our conception of! prehensions ; no, but sold all for the ‘pearl of! are filled with the fine surface soil, and the 


























































(To be concluded.) 






























A Ceylon Coffee Plantation. 

The following account of the coffee grow- 
ing business is furnished by the J/lustrated 
London News. 

Coffee-planting is a tedious and expensive 
branch of agriculture to invest in—at first. 
From the day the planter clears his first piece 
of jungle for the reception of the coffee-seeds 
which are to form the plants for his planta- 
tion, until the first account sales from Eng- 
land reach him—a period of five years will 
have elapsed. The first operation is to cut 
down the heavy forest. About 100 acres is 
usually the extent undertaken in the first 
year. After the fallen trees have lain for 
three months, and have been thoroughly dried 
by the scorching sun, a match is applied and 
fearful is the conflagration that follows. When 
the ground is well cleared the operation of 
lining is begun. A long rope, with tags of 
white cloth at every sixth foot, is stretched 
as close to the ground as the blackened trunks 
of the old forest trees will permit. A peg is 
placed at every tag; and, when the first line 
is pegged off, a coolie at each end of the rope 
moves off to the right or left, and measures @ 
distance of 6 feet with a wand. Pegs are 
again laid so as to have a peg in every 6 feet 
square, and the whole field is thus lined off. 
Men are now set to dig a small pit, about 18 
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oil i 
ia young coffee plants are then dibbled in andjaverages little more than 1 lb. for each per-|spirit of the world} As we have often seen 
of firmly trodden by the coolie’s bare feet. The|son, whereas in Holland and Germany it is|that indulging in these things fosters the 
< planting is now complete, and the planter has|about 14 lbs. for each individual. natural pride of the human heart, so we have 
- to wait patiently many months without see- atest found that denying ourselves therein has a 
h ing much symptom of growth in bis plants.| way For “The Friend.” |tendency to promote the subjection of our 
= The work of tracing roads and erecting per- “Ye a well; who did hinder you that ye should wills, and to strengthen us in our Christian 
‘ manent buildings may occupy his time, and| "°° y the truth ? as 2 . jeourse. Hence we feel it to be our duty, 
v help to break the monotony of a jungle life, Extracts from the Epistle of the Yearly Meeting earnestly to recommend parents, and all who 
he far away from home and friends. held in London, 1838. have the care of the young, in love to train 
a In the third year the plants (or trees as} “In Christ Jesus, the Word that was in the|them up in all these practices, which we con- 
a they are now called) are fit for topping—that beginning, was life, and the life was the light sider to be in accordance with the purity and 
te is, the plant is cut down to a height of from 3|of men. He speaks of himself as the bread|s!mplicity of the gospel ; and also, both by ex- 
’ feet to 4} feet, according to the situation,|of life, adding, ‘He that cometh to me shall ample and by precept, to lead them to a con- 
3 whether exposed to the wind or sheltered.|never hunger; and he that believeth on me formity in all things to the divine law. Guard 
- This is a convenient height for the coolies to] shall never thirst.’ He offers us living water, them, dear friends, from every thing which 
he have full command of the plants in gathering] which shall be in his faithful followers, a well| would alienate the mind from the true fear of 
led the fruit, and in pruning the bushes after the|of water springing up into everlasting life. God. Endeavor to implant in them a deep 
to crop. In the height of the crop the fruit is} We are instructed to walk in the Spirit ; and | sense of his purity and majesty. Holy and 
taken to the pulping-house at mid-day and|the apostle uses this solemn language, ‘Ye|reverend is his name. As far as you may be 
s again in the evening. The task given to thejare the temple of the living God; as God hath enabled, bring them to think and to speak of 
rite coolie is to bring a bushel of berries at each| said, I will dwell in them, and walk in them. | the things of religion with gratitude and love; 
it collection. Of good-bearing coffee some quick| «It is upon the full, unrestricted acceptance but with that holy caution and deep sense of 
his bands will gather as much as four bushels in| of these and other blessed testimonies of Holy the sacredness of the subject, which & just 
=a the day, for which they, of course, get extra] Scripture, realized in the experience of those apprehension of the relative place in which 
pn pay- The cherries are very much like our| who come in living faith unto Christ, that our|™an stands towards his Almighty Parent, 
oa own, and it would puzzle most people to dis-| views of spiritual worship are founded. The should at all times produce.” 
~ tinguish a heap of coffee cherries from the| history of the early gathering and settling of 
ea. edible fruit. Instead of one stone, however,|our Society, evidently shows that our first} Jewish Phylacteries—Prof. Hitchcock has 
di as in the cherry, the coffee-fruit contains two} Friends were drawn to meet together to wait|brought from the Holy Land, among other 
eat seeds. These coffee beans are enveloped in ajupon the Lord to partake together of this|curiosities, preserved phylacteries, which are 
Pe thick leathery skin, which gets the name of|spiritual nourishment, which cometh imme-|described as follows in the New York Evening 
ng parchment. After the thick pulp bas been|diately from him. They were from time to} Post: Phylacteries,—the common Greek word 
an removed, the seeds are left in a cistern till/time sustained by a satisfying, heart-felt evi-|for amulets,—were worn very generally by 
ee such time as fermentation sets in ; the muci-|dence, that He was of a truth in the midst of|the Jews at the commencement of the Chris- 
th- lage is easily washed off, and the coffee is then|them. Through his goodness, there have been|tian era. They consist of a narrow strip of 
a in a fit state to be carried on to the drying|numerous witnesses from one period to an-|parchment, about eighteen inches long, on 
ou ground. — ; p other, who have been brought to bear a simi-|which are carefully written in invowelled 
oil The drying of the coffee is a most important|lar testimony to the faithfulness of their Lord. | Hebrew, four passages from the Old Testa- 
ofl rocess. A shower of rain will discolor the| Many who are now living can unite in the|ment,—Exod. xiii. 2-10; 11-17; Deut. vi. 4-9, 
ey ean and depreciate its value much. A con-|same acknowledgment they have indeed felt,/and 13-22. The strip is rolled up, and placed 
ml stant watch must therefore be kept for signs|to their own comfort and strength, that ‘the|in a little leathern box one inch and a half 
‘on of rain clouds, and great is the noise and/Lord is nigh unto all them that call upon|square, which is then bound to the left elbow, 
a hurry when such appear and threaten in a/him, to all that call upon him in truth,’ by cow-hide straps, half an inch wide, and 
few minutes to break over the precious parch-| “ We therefore feel that it would be on our|long enough to be wound spirally about the 
ment coffee on the barbacues. When thorough-| part a dereliction of duty, an abandonment of/arm down to the base of the middle finger. 
ly dried, the “parchment” is put into two-|an open testimony to the power and all-suffi-|There is a smaller phylactery for the fore- 
vial bushel bags and dispatched to Colombo. It|ciency of the Holy Spirit, to countenance any|head, the box for which is scarcely an inch 
ted there undergoes another drying preparatory | change in the simple mode which has uniformly|square. It has also a leathern fillet, which is 
to being relieved of the husk, which is done|eristed of holding our meetings for worship.*|tied at the back of the head, and then brought 
tod by being placed in circular troughs, where|On the contrary, we are concerned to invite|around to the breast. When Christ reproved 
dk heavy rollers touch the coffee sufficiently to|all our dear friends to be very diligent in the|the Pharisees for making broad their phylac- 
a break the skin without injuring the bean.| attendance of them; regularly and punctually|teries (Matt. xxiii. 5,) he doubtless alluded to 
ie The coffee is then sized—that is, the large|to come together to present themselves before| their custom of increasing this smaller box, so 
ta- beans, medium sized and small, are separated.|the Lord, and to bow down, in deep prostra-|as to make its diameter three or four inches, i 
og- This is done for the sake of having an equable/tion of soul before him; waiting to feel the|and conspicuously wearing it over their eyes ( 
vill roasting. A small bean would be burnt into/sense of his heavenly power, of his spiritual|to attract the attention of the multitude. The t 
a charcoal by the time a larger one was suffi-| presence, under which their hearts might be| original use of these phylacteries was, proba- 
ciently roasted. This is a very important) united in worshipping him in spirit and in| bly, to serve as reminders of the law. Except 
out point, and much care is given to it by the|truth. by the Pharisees, who paraded them on all 
for Colombo merchant, who undertakes this part} “We also call upon our dear friends seri-|occasions, they were worn only at times of 
ied of the preparation for market. ously and individually to examine, whether|prayer. Subsequently they were put on for 
nd The quality of the coffee depends very much|they are brought out of the spirit and vain|charms, like the Koran among the modern 
adh on the district and the elevation at which it|conversation of this world. It is a sacred|Mohammedans, and were supposed to drive ; 
of has been grown. The greater the elevation|truth, ‘If any man love the world, the love of|away the devil, ward off temptation, and en- 
of the finer the quality. Maturath has long|the Father is not in him.’ We earnestly cau-|sure long life. There is no historical reason . 
all been famous for the superior quality of its|tion all against an eager pursuit of riches,|for believing that they were in use in pre- 
he coffee, and the plantations are all upwards of|‘ which, while some coveted after, they have|exile times. Indeed, from the similar customs 
> i 4000 feet above the sea level. The climate of|erred from the faith, and pierced themselves| of the Babylonians and other Oriental nations 
hats this part of Ceylon is delightful, and most of|through with many sorrows.’ In how many |at the time of the captivity, it is probable 
ope our home flowers and vegetables grow re-| ways is the naturally corrupt heart of men|that the Jews learned the practice from their 
aa markably well. = led away from purity and holiness by the love| captors. 
asi We draw our principal supply of coffee from | of the world, which lieth in wickedness! Our _— 
bal Ceylon ; she sends us annually over a hundred | testimony to plainness of attire, behavior and| Hopeis like the cork in the net, which keeps 
off, million pounds, but of this quantity we do not} speech, had not its origin in human wisdom. It|the soul from sinking in dispair ; fear is like 
18 retain one half. The rest finds its way to the| has been, we believe, a testimony laid upon us of| the lead in the net, which keeps it from float- 
of Continent, and the markets there regulate|the Lord, to bear against the world, and the|ing in presumption. 
sits our home market. The English are not great 


coffee drinkers, their yearly consumption! ~* Reading the Scriptures is now common in them. + Now very much abandoned. ss? 








Selected. 


NIGHT AND DAY. 


The day is thine,— 
The long bright summer day 


From the first dawning light till evening closes, 
And all its merry birds and blooming roses, 
And all its golden beauty bid us say, 


The day, O Lord, is thine. 


The night is thine,— 
The long dark winter’s night, 


Hushing our birds to sleep, our flowers concealing ; 
But, by its hosts of glowing stars, revealing 
Through the deep sky, thy glory and thy might. 


The night, O Lord, is thine. 


And life’s brief day 
Is also thine, when we 


Must work while light doth last for our dear Master, 
O that our sluggish feet could travel faster, 
And we with readier service give to thee 


Our life’s fast fleeting day ! 


That darker night 
Ts also thine, O Lord, 


When thou sweet sleep to thy beloved ‘givest; 
For while they needs must die, thou ever livest, 
And o’er thy dear ones keepest watch and ward, 


Till darkness ends in light. 
Sunday Magazine. 


——~s_____ 


GIDEON GRAY. 

Gideon Gray is poor, they say, 

And earns his living by hard labor; 
But then we hear, afar and near, 

That he’s a worthy, trusty neighbor. 
There’s not a hair on Gideon’s head 

But’s “honest as the day is long ;” 
His children never eat the bread 

Of avarice, deceit, or wrong. 


Selected. 


The brave old heart has done his part 
Down in the trenches of Life’s battle! 
For fifty years he’s felt the spears 
Of hard fare ’gainst his breastplate rattle ; 
And, though there’s many an ugly scar 
Of conflict on his furrowed cheeks, 
No fretful frowns his forehead mar 
Whene’er the voice of Duty speaks. 


Work, wrench, and rack have bent his back 
And brawny shoulders almost double ; 
But there’s no trace in his sunburnt face 
Of cankering care or conscience-trouble ; 
And, though his hands are hard as horn, 
And curved to gripe the helve and hoe, 
There never a pair of hands were born 
For a friendlier, kindlier clasp, I trow. 


His brogans, torn and travel-worn, 
Tell e’er of plodding, ne’er of leisure ; 
And his ragged coat is made the sport 
Of winds that enter at their pleasure ; 
But ’neath that thin and threadbare vest, 
And tattered jerkin, you will find 
A heart that beats an honest breast, 
In love for all our human kind. 


At early dawn on wood and lawn 

Brave Gideon, from his restful slumbers, 
On willing ‘feet goes forth to meet 

The duties every morning numbers; 
And fair or foul, or cold or hot, 

Hard, aye, the burden to be borne, 
He cheerfully accepts his lot, 

Nor shirks his task with lazy scorn. 


And all day long, while swinging strong 
His ax or flail-bolt surely, slowly, 
His happy heart receives a part 
Of Heaven’s blessings on the lowly; 
Then, when the sun sinks down the west, 
And twilight hovers o’er the earth, 
He turns to where his dear ones rest, 
Beside the toiler’s cottage-hearth. 


Though Gideon’s cot, in truth, is not 
As good as many a farmer’s stables ; 
Nor water-proof its mossy roof, 
Nor weather-tight its gaping gables; 
Yet ’neath that lowly, leaky thatch 
Sweet Hospitality holds her sway— 
The hungry poor may lift the latch, 
And there find comfort any day. 
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The wholesome bread and cakes that spread 
The toiler’s rustic kitchen-table 

Have sweeter taste than flavored paste 
Prepared for kings who sup in sable; 

Nor wines from Pampeluna’s vale, 
Cooled by the Pyrenean snows, 

So welcome as the “ rock-spring” ale 
Which from the brown-stone pitcher flows. 


any,) are no less strong and active than their 
lords; and, moreover, they are not unfre. 
quently burdened in a manner which would 
at first sight seem to hamper their movements 
very considerably. Strapped upon their backs, 
it is a common sight to see an infant, his little 
bare feet peeping out on either side, and the 
unsupported head tumbling from side to side 
with every movement of the mother, who, in 
the act of rowing, places herself in postures 
by no means always suitable to the child’s 
comfort; but it seldom complains, and seems 
to become accustomed to the strange rocking 
motion. Often the mother hands the infant 
over to the back of a child, girl or boy alike, 
of nine or ten years old, who moves about the 
Curious Plants.—At Singapore, after thread-|boat apparently with little reference to his 
ing the green, wooded islets which conduct to|burthen. Children of an age to toddle about, 
the harbor, having ridden through hedges of|but still so young as to require attention, are 
bamboo, groves of cocoa and betel-nut, man-|often tethered by a string to the middle of 
rove swamps on which were built villages,|the boat, or ornamented by sundry gourds 
orcibly recalling to mind the ancient lake-|fastened to their bodies, so that in case they 
habitations,—streets peopled by Malays, Chi-/|fall overboard, as I have seen them do, they 
nese, and Klingsor Madrasees in every variety | may float until picked up. 
of picturesque costume, I at length found my-| The Leaping-fish.—Another singular animal 
self in the verandah of a bungalow, and over-| which I saw here for the first time, but which 
looking a garden in which many strange trees|I found numerous on many subsequent occa- 
and plants were growing. Among these was|/sions, was the leaping fish, Boleophthalmus 
the Traveller’s tree (Urania speciosa,) the| Boddaertii. These curious salamandrine-look- 
banana-like leaves of which spring in a beau-|ing creatures, for it was difficult at first to say 
tifully imbricated fashion from the two oppo-|which they were, contrived to elade pursuit 
site sides only of the stem, the whole tree|jin the most active and provoking manner. 
representing a gigantic open fan. The rain|Each step in advance caused them to jump, 
falling upon the leaves and leaf-stalks, runs|jump, in a rapid and agile manner from almost 
down a channel in the latter until it reaches|under my feet—for when at rest they were 
the base, where a reservoir is formed by the|scarcely distinguishable from the mud on 
sheathing petioles, which so closely embrace|which they were lying, and to which they 
one another that it cannot escape. An in-|admirably assimilated in color—but on the 
cision, therefore, through these sheaths pro-|least alarm they would make a series of leaps, 
duces a constant fountain of pure, refreshing|which rapidly brought them down to the 
fluid, of which the experienced traveller may|margin of the water, and from which it was 
at his pleasure avail himself. Another singular |next to impossible to cut them off. They are 
tree, or rather shrub, I first observed here|wedge-shaped in form, usually about 3 or 4 
was commonly known as the face-leafed plant, |inches long, with flat pointed tails and broad 
or Caricature plant of the East Indies (Justicia | heads, upon which is situated a pair of promi- 
picta,) every leaf of which exhibited upon its}nent eyes. They have been called by sailors 
blotched surface a series of remarkable carica-|“ Jumping Jobnnies,” and are by no means 
ture resemblances of the human face divine. |confined to muddy or sandy shores, for I have 
Chinese Boat-life—The numerous boats, or|/found them equally among smooth rocky 
sampans, plying about between the shore and | places, up which they climb with great skill, 
the various ships, all manned by Chinese,|by a series of leaps, wriggling and curving 
were in themselves a study; and some were|the tail at each leap in a contrary direction, 
constantly hanging about the ship at arespect-|that is, to right and left alternately. Their 
ful distance, in the hope of a fare. They are, |leaps are effected by means of their curiously- 
for the most part, long boats with a small|bent ventral fins, which look something like 
awning near the stern, under which the pas-|a pair of hands placed immediately behind 
sengers sit, and they have a complement of|the head, and as they always make straight 
four or five rowers. I have said they were/for the water and double with great agility, it 
manned ; but although there are usually one|is scarcely possible to capture them excepting 
or two men among them, the majority of the| with a net.— Collingwood. 
rowers are women, or young girls. In fact ee 
each boat is the home of a family, and in their| We should not allow ourselves for once to 
boat they spend their whole existence—how, ||ook in the face of a present and an acknow- 
it is difficult to comprehend; but naturally ledged duty, and delay to meet its demand. 
they become expert in rowing and handling|[t darkens the mind, it perverts the judg- 
their craft. In fine weather but little skill is} ment, it hardens the heart, it wastes precious 
required, but there are times when the sea in| opportunities, it weakens all good purposes, 
the harbor is so rough that boats cannot be|to hold ourselves back from doing anything 
obtained at any price; and I have heard of| which, to us now, is clearly and unquestion- 
people, only last winter, being detained on ably right.—D. March. 
board ship for nine days together, unable to 
get ashore. The family inhabiting a boat | 
share in the work—it may be a husband, wife, 
daughter, and son—or, if the family is not 
sufficiently numerous, the complementis made|the frequency and the weight of them, to 
up by agreement from without. But the wo-|what the case requires. Let us trust in his 
men and girls, whose dress differs but little |skill, and thank him for his prescriptions.— 
from that of the men (when the latter wear ' John Newton. 


Here, ’round a board with plenty stored, 
Contentment every bosom thrilling, 
Sit Gideon and his household band, 
The law of love and peace fulfilling. 
Sweet scene of purest earthly bliss ! 
Improve the picture ye who can— 
Whose central excellence is this: 
An honest, cheerful laboring man ! 


— Independent. 








Our Trials——Trials are medicines which 
our gracious and wise Physician prescribes, 
because we need them, and he proportions 
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For “‘ The Friend.” 


understanding, will, and affections,) towards|the life, the power, the inward part of this. 


In this day of much profession and talk|the avoiding of misery, and the attaining of|Though it may seem to have unity with all 


about religion, when so mapy are claiming to happiness. 


What ‘would not a man do to/the Scriptures in the letter; yet it cannot 


be justified by faith, and to have attained to|avoid perpetual extremity of misery on soul/have unity with one Scripture in the life: for 
rfect rest and peace in Christ; being sud-jand body for ever, and to obtain a crown of|its nature is shut out of the nature of the 
Paaly prepared to minister in his church and |everlasting blessedness? This boils the affec-|things there witnessed. As for instance, it 


to bring souls to him; it may be well to re-|tions to an height, and sets the understanding 
yive occasionally the testimony of some of|on work to the utmost, to gather all the rules 
those deeply experienced servants of Christ,!of Scripture, and to practise all the duties 
who in the coming forth of the Societyfof|and ordinances therein mentioned. What can 
Friends, learned their lessons more slowly but|the Scripture propose to be believed, that he 
well in the school of Christ, and who, in treat-|will not believe? What can it propose to be 
ing on the mysteries of godliness, spoke of|done, that he will not do? Must be pray ?— 
what their spiritual eyes had seen, and their|he will pray. Must he hear?—he will hear. 
spiritual hands had handled of the word of|Must he read ?—he will read. Must he medi- 
Life. The following is therefore offered for|tate?—-he will meditate. Must he deny him- 
the pages of “ The Friend.” self, and all his own righteousness and duties, 
race Christ ?—he will seem to do that too; and 
“There is a faith which is of a man’s self;|say, when he has done all he can, he is but 
and a faith which is the gift of God: or al/an unprofitable servant. Does the Scripture 
power of believing, which is found in the na-|say he can do nothing without the Spirit ?— 
ture of fallen man ; and a power of believing,|he will acknowledge that too, and he hopes 
which is given from above. As there are|he has the Spirit. God hath promised the 
two births, the first and the second, so they |Spirit to them that ask it, and he has asked 
have each their faith ; and each believe with|long, and asks still, and therefore hopes he 
their faith, and seem to lay hold on the same|has it. Thus man, by a natural faith, grows 
thing for life; and the contention about the|up and spreads into a great tree, and is very 
inheritance will not be ended, till God de-|confident and much pleased; not perceiving 
termine it. Cain will sacrifice with his faith,|the defect in his root, and what all his growth 
and he believes he shall be accepted: if he|here will come to. 
had not believed so, he would not have been| “This being done with much seriousness 
so angry when he found it otherwise: and|and industry, there must needs follow a great 
the Cainish spirit in man, the vagabond from|change in man: his understanding will be 
the life of God, which hath not an habitation|more and more enlightened; his will more 
in God, nor the eternal life of God abiding in|and more conformed to that to which he thas 
him, is busy with the same faith at this day,|gives himself up, and to which he thus bends 
and hath the same expectation from it as|himself with all his strength; his affections 
Cain had.” more and more warmed ; he will find a kind 
“Now it deeply concerns every man, tojof life and growth in this, according to its 
consider from which of these his knowledge, |kind. 
religion, and worship proceed, and in which| “Now, how easy is it for a man to mistake 
of them they stand. For if they proceed|bere, and call this the truth? First, he mis- 
from, and stand in, the faith which is of man, |takes this for the faith ; and then he mistakes 
they cannot please God, nor conduce to thelin applying to this all that which belongs to 
salvation of the soul. But though they may|the true faith: and thus entering into the 
taste very pleasantly to man’s palate now, |spirit of error at first, he errs in the whole 
and administer much hope and satisfaction to|course of his religion, from the beginning to 
him at present, yet they will fail at the time|the end. He sees a change made by this in 
of need: for, as Christ said concerning the|him ; and this he accounts the true conversion 
righteousness of the scribes and pharisees, sojand regeneration. This leads him to ask, 
may I concerning this faith:—Except your|and seek, and pray; and this he accounts the 
faith, with the works of it, exceed that faith,|true praying, the true seeking, the true ask- 
and all the works of it, (even to the uttermost|ing. This cleanseth (after its kind) bis under- 
improvement thereof,) which is to be found|standing, will, and affections; and this he 
it man’s nature, it will never lead you to the|takes for the true sanctification. The justifi- 
kingdom of God, nor be able to give you any |cation which is to the true believer, he also 
right to the inheritance of life.” applies to this faith ; and so he has a peace, a 
“A man may believe the history of the|satisfaction, a rest here, and an hope of hap- 
Scriptures ; yea, and all the doctrines of|piness hereafter. Thus he receives what is 
them (so far as he can reach them with his|already revealed ; and he waits for what may 
understanding) with this faith which is of|be farther revealed, which he can embrace 


man. As by this faith a man can believe an|and conform to, turning still upon this centre, 


history probably related to him; so by this 
faith he believes the histories of the Serip- 
tures, which are more than probably related. 
As by this faith a man can receive doctrines 


of instruction out of philosophers’ books; so| 


by the same faith he may receive doctrines 
ofinstruction out of the Scriptures. Reading 
arelation of the fall of man, of the recovery 
by Christ, that there is no other way to life, 

., this faith can believe the relation of these 
things, as well as it can believe the relation 
of other things. 


“This being believed from the relation of 


the history of these things, it naturally sets 
the powers of man on work (kindling the 


‘and growing up from this root. The growth 
lof this faith, and great spreading of it into all 
this knowledge, zeal, and devotion, hath not 
changed the natare of it all this while; but 
it is the same that it was at the beginning, 
‘even a power of nature in the first birth; and 
‘all these fruits are but the fruits of the first 
‘nature, which is still alive under all this. All 
this can never kill the principle out of which 
it grows; but feeds it more, and fattens it for 
ithe slaughter. 

“ Thus far this faith can go: but then there 
is somewhat it is shut out of at the very first: 





may have a literal knowledge of Christ, ac- 
cording as the Scripture relates ; of his birth, 
preaching, miracles, death, resurrection, as- 
cension, intercession, &c. Yea, but the thing 
spoken of it knoweth not. The nature of 
Christ is hid from that eye. So it may have 
a literal knowledge of the blood of Christ, and 
of justification ; but the life of the blood which 
livingly justifieth, that birth cannot feel ; but 
can only talk of it, according to the relation 
it reads in the Scripture. So it may havea 


and hope only for salvation in the merits of|literal knowledge of sanctification ; but the 


thing that sanctifieth, it cannot receive into 
itself. So far redemption, peace, joy, hope, 
love, &c. it may get into the outward part of 
all these;. but the inward part, the life, the 
spirit of them, it is shut out of, and cannot 
touch or come near; nor can it witness that 
change which is felt and known here. And 
here is the great contention in the world be- 
tween these two births; the one contending 
for their knowledge in the letter, and the 
other contending for their knowledge in the 
life: the one setting up their faith in the 
natural part, calling it spiritual ; and the other, 
who have felt the stroke of God upon this 
(and thereby come to know the difference, ) 
setting up the faith of the true heir: which 
faith hath a different beginning, and a dif- 
ferent growth from the other, and will be 
welcomed into the land and kingdom of life; 
when the other will be manifested to be but 
the birth of the bond-woman, and be thrust 
forth with its mother to seek their bread 
abroad: for the seed of the bond-woman is 
not to inherit with Isaac, the seed of promise. 

“ What then is that faith which is the gift 
of God, and which is distinct from this? 

“It is that power of believing which springs 
out of the seed of eternal life; and leavens 
the heart, not with notions of knowledge, but 
with the powers of life. It springs out of a 
seed of life given, and grows up in the life of 
that seed, and feeds on nothing but the flesh 
and blood of Christ; in which is the living 
virtue, and immortal nourishment of that 
which is immortal. This faith, at its first 
entrance, strikes that part dead in which the 
other faith did grow, and by its growth per- 
fects that death, and raiseth up a life which 
is of another nature than ever entered into 
the heart of man to conceive. And by the 
death of this part in us [in which the false 
faith grew], we come to know and enjoy life ; 
and by the life we have received, we come to 
see that which other men call life (and which 
we ourselves were apt to call life formerly) to 
be but death. And from this true knowledge, 
we give a true testimony to the world of what 
we have seen and felt; but no man receiveth 
our testimony.” 

“The true faith (the faith of the gospel, 
the faith of the elect, the faith which saves 
the sinner from sin, and makes him more 
than a conqueror over sin and the powers of 
darkness) is a belief in the nature of God; 
which belief giveth entrance into, fixeth in, 
and causeth an abiding in that nature. Faith 
is an engrafting into the vine, a partaking of 
the nature of the vine, a seeking of the juice of 


there is somewhat this faith cannot receive,| life from the vine; which nothing is able to do 


believe, or enter into. Whatis that? It is! but the faith,—but the belief in the nature,” 
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“ Christ’s immediate revelation of the na- 
ture of his Father is to his babes—not to the 
wise, not to the zealous, not to the studious, 
not to the devout, not to the rich, in the 
knowledge of the Scriptures without—but to 
the weak, the foolish, the poor, the lowly in 
heart. And man receives not these revela- 
tions but by being begotten of the will of the 
Father, and by coming forth, and growing up 
in his will; here the child receives the wisdom 
which is from above, and daily learns that 
cross which crucifies the other wisdom, which 
joins with and pleases the other will, which 
loves to be feeding on the shadowy and husky 
part of knowledge without life.” 

“ That eye that can read the Scriptures with 
the light of its own understanding [merely ;] 
that can consider and debate, and take up 
senses and meanings of it, without the imme- 
diate life and power; that is the eye that may 
gather what it can from the letter, but shall 
never see into the life, nor taste of the true 
knowledge; for Christ, who alone opens and 
gives the knowledge, hides the pearl from 
that eye. I. PENINGTON.” 


From “Good Health.” 
History of Cotton. 


Notwithstanding that cotton garments are 
under a kind of social slur, when placed side 
by side with linen garments, there can still 
be no doubt as to the relative importance of 
cotton and linen, considered as dress materials 
for mankind. To generalize, all cotton may 
be defined as a sort of vegetable wool grow- 
ing on trees or shrubs. There is much dis- 
crepancy of opinion as to the number of 
plants and trees yielding cotton. They all 
belong to the “ malvacee,” or mallow tribe of 
botanists, an important genus of which is 
gossypium. 
vision of cotton is herbaceous, or shrub and 
tree cotton. 
ton is most useful. Cotton, under one or 
other of its forms, has a wide range of growth. 
To many warm climates it is indigenous, es- 
pecially India, Egypt, and the warmer parts 
of America. Like the cocoa-nut palm, it loves 
sea air, and it comes to greatest perfection on 
sandy soils. Growing, as cotton does, on 
trees, shrubs, or herbs, enveloping the seed 
as if to keep it warm, the seed-pod splitting 


open at a certain period of ripeness, thus ex-| 
posing the fibre, one might naturally havo| 


thought that it would be the very first sort of 
fibre to be used for spinning and weaving in 
every region of its natural growth. Now one 
place of such natural growth is Egypt, and 
accordingly the Egyptian mummy cloths, of 
which numerous examples exist in the British 
and other large museums, might be reasona- 
bly assumed as cotton spun. Such indeed 
was the assumption, but it has been satisfac- 
torily disproved. Between linen and cotton 
fibres there is a difference which the micro- 
scope unerringly reveals. Cotton fibres are 
tubular, linen fibres are solid, and accordingly 
it has been proved that no mummy-cloth yet 
exposed to microscopic scrutiny has revealed 
one fibre of cotton. 

Cotton has an ancient history, nevertheless, 
—a very ancient history—though we shall 


Practically regarded, the best di-|= 


practiced by the Hindoos from times beyond 
historical range, but cotton dyeing and print- 
ing. Our naturalized word calico is only a 
modification of Calicut, the name of a Hindoo 
district whence the first imported samples of 
cotton-wove texture came. Long before cot- 
ton spinning and weaving had grown into a 
British manufacture, the fabrics of Calicut 
were imported to England, bleached, printed, 
and some of them exported whence they 
came. The fine muslins of India are still un- 
rivalled. Dacca has ever been celebrated for 
its muslins, some of them so exceedingly thin 
that if laid flat on the ground, and allowed to 
become moistened with dew, they cease to be 
visible. If this be perhaps a slight draft upon 
metaphor, it is nearly true, and all the more 
remarkable that both spinning and weaving 
are done with very simple contrivances, not 
to be described as machinery. Curiously 
enough, the very perfection of Hindoo mus- 
lin is referred to the imperfection, judged ac- 
cording to mechanical standards, of the con- 
trivances used in making it. Microscopists 
say that cotton fibres in their natural state 
are somewhat flat, and whilst flat, semi-trans- 
parent. Our civilized and mechanically per- 
fect spinning machines, twist the fibres so 
even and so hard, that all this quality of flat- 
ness disappears, and with it the semi-trans- 
parency so much prized. For these reasons 
it is argued, by folks learned in the matter, 
that English muslin never is, never can be, so 
excellent as the muslin of Hindostan. 
(To be continued.) 
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George Fox relates that in one of the Gen- 


ginations come up, and the pure Spirit be not 
thoroughly come to rule and reign, then that 
will run out that will glory, boast and vapor 
and so will such an one spoil that which open. 
ed to him; this is for condemnation.” * * 
* * * “For when ye have declared the 
truth to the people and they have received j 
and are come into that which ye spake of 
the uttering of many words and long declarg. 
tions out of the life, may beget them into 
form. And if any should run on rasbly into 
words again, without the savor of life, those 
that are come into the thing that he spake of 
will judge him, whereby he may hurt again 
that which he raised up before. So Friends, 
ye must all come into the thing that is spoken 
in the openings of the heavenly life amon 
you, and walk in the love of God, that ye may 
answer the thing spoken to.” 

Perhaps there never was a time when this 
advice of this deep-sighted elder and experi- 
enced minister of Christ was more seasonable 
and applicable than the present. George 
Withy declared in one of our meetings that 
“the Devil set some to preaching in order to 
bring the true ministry into disrepute,” and 
experience teacheth that it is so. Howne 
cessary is it then that those on whom the gift 
has been confirmed by the Head of the Chureh, 
should correctly seek to be kept under the 
anointing, and carefully avoid the dangers and 
errors set forth in the extracts given. 

Nor need these truly baptized ministers 
give way to discouragement because others 
may seem always ready to pour forth high 
sounding discourses, and to make long pray- 
ers while they are kept under a sense that the 
work is weighty and they are more often 
waiting at the king’s gate than riding on his 
horse, clothed in royal apparel. While the 
true Israel is under oppression, little better 

lean be expected. Thelate deeply experienced 


Amongst these, herbaceous cot-|eral Yearly Meetings he was led to speak on|elder, Jonathan Evans, addressing one of the 


many points relating to the kingdom of Christ/ little, humble, diffident ministers, often ready 
and the ordering of hischurch. Among other|to shrink from the burden of the word, and to 
things addressed to those who had received|ask to be excused from ‘the foolishness of 
a gift in the ministry, he says: preaching,” uses the following language: 

“Take heed of many words: what reacheth|‘ The Lord is judge of all, and at times in his 
to the life settles in the life. That which com-| condescension is pleased to impart to the traly 
eth from the life and is received from God,| waiting mind a just sense and clear sight of 
reacheth to the life and settles others in the/the line of distinction between those humble, 
life.” * * * * “Tf Friends do not live|diffident, discouraged ones, who are striving 
in the pure life which they speak of, to an-|to serve him in sincerity, and those whose 
swer the life in those they speak to, the other] time being almost always, can speak fluently 
‘part steps in, and so there comes up an out-!and scripturally about sacred things, and 
ward acquaintance, and he [the speaker] lets} yet, at bottom, have an eye to the exalts 
that come over him. But as every one is|tion of self. It is scarcely needful to tell 
|kept living in the life of God, over all that is|}thee that the present is indeed a day of trow 
contrary, they are in their places. Then they|ble and of treading down, a day whereit 
do not lay hands on any suddenly ; which is! cloudsof gloominess and distress are gathering 
the danger now. For if anyone do, he may|over our Society, through the unfaithfulness 
lose his discerning; may lay hands on the|and degeneracy of a great portion of the 
wrong part, and so let deceit come too near|members. The palate of those polished with 
him; and the deceit will steal over so that it|the world’s gloss alone, disdaining every thing 
will be a hard thing for him to get it down.”|that does not correspond with their own 
* * * * * “Jf anyone have a moving/standard, is prepared to reject and lay waste 
to any place, and bave spoken what they|the simple truths of the gospel. It is irksome 
'were moved of the Lord, let them return to|to them to hear of the Cross of Christ as the 
itheir habitation again, and live in the pp sete way to blessedness ; and some even Il 


life of God and in the fear of the Lord; so 
will ye be kept in the life, in the solid and 
seasoned spirit, and preach as well in life as 


eminent stations can scarcely hear the avowal 
in our public meetings, that submission to 1t8 
|humbling operation is the path pointed out 


sittin 
ordin 


not discover it on Egyptian ground. Welin words: none must be light or wild. For|by our Holy Redeemer as a means to obtail 
must look to Hindostan, and there we shall|the seed of God is weighty, brings to be solid his notice and gracious acceptance. Well! 
find cotton playing an important part in the/and leads into the wisdom of God, by which|dear friend, when the seed is in suffering the 
body investiture of mankind from times of|the wisdom of the creation is known. But x truly devoted servant must resignedly con 





remotest historical antiquity. Not only have that part be up which runs into imaginations,|clude to keep with it in all its descendings 


the spinning and weaving of cotton been and that part be standing in which the ima-'and seemingly inexplicable bereavements 















snd machinations of the Dragon and his emis- 









amb and the testimony of Jesus Christ.” 












A copy of the printed Minutes of Ohio 
con | Yearly Meeting having come to hand we take 
the following extracts from them. 








Mount Pleasant by adjournments, from the 






inclusive, 1872. 







ly Meetings, from which it appears their 
Representatives were :— 







and By * * * * * 

ne 

sit absence satisfactory reasons were rendered. 
? 







the 2nd of last month, for William Kite, a 







May’st thou then be encouraged to continue|they may think be 
to trust in that omnipotent Arm which hasjto wit: 
sustained and carried thee over all the assaults |* * * * * * * 


Reports were received from all the Quarter-| sentatives, 


THE FRIEND. 


The following named Friends were ap- 


saries, and at times opened in the secret of|pointed to audit the Treasurer’s account, re- 
thy soul a holy anthem of salvation and|port the state thereof, propose a sum they 
strength to Him that sitteth upon the throne, |think needful to raise the present year, and 
for the accuser of the brethren has been cast|the name of a Friend for Treasurer to a 
down, and this not by any acquirement or)future sitting, to wit : 

wer of humanity, but by the blood of the|* * * 


* * * * 


The Representatives were desired to con- 
fer together and propose to next sitting, the 
name of a Friend for Clerk, and one to assist 
him the present year ; also the names of two 
Friends to serve as messengers to the Wo- 
men’s Meeting. 

Then adjourned to 11 o’clock to-morrow 


At Ohio Yearly Meeting of Friends, held at|morning. 


Third-day of the week and first of Tenth 


30th of the 9th to the 3rd of the 10th Month|month.—The meeting assembled pursuant to 


adjournment. 
William Fisher on behalf of the Repre- 


Edward Stratton for Clerk, and John W. 


*/Smith for Assistant, which being united with, 
who were all present except two, and for their|they were appointed to the respective servi- 


ces ; also, that they agreed to offer the names 


The Clerk of the Meeting of Ministers and|of Aaron Frame and Jehu L. Kite for Mes- 
Eiders produced a Minute issued by Frank-|sengers to the Women’s Meeting, which was 
ford Monthly Meeting, Pennsylvania, dated|wnited with, and they appointed accordingly. 


The meeting entered upon the considera- 


ninister, setting him at liberty to attend the|tion of the state of society, by reading the 
sittings of this meeting and a few of our sub-|queries and answers thereto, from the Quar- 
ordinate meetings, and one from Falls Month-|terly Meetings, and proceeded as far as the 


The committee appointed upon the exercise 


‘a ly Meeting, Pennsylvania, dated the 8th of|sixth query inclusive. 
he last month, for David Heston, a minister, | ‘ | P 
he liberating him to attend this meeting, and|that prevailed in this meeting last year, on 





most of the meetings composing it, and en- 







Ss dorsed by Bucks Quarterly Meeting, held the 
ed Mth of last month, both of them being ac- 
a ceptably in attendance. 





A summary of the reports of the Quarterly 
Meetings, on the subject of education, was as 
follows : 

Seventeen schools have been taught during 
the year, under the care of Monthly or Rep- 
sentative meetings, varying in time from 
two and a half to seven months, and one 
fmily school. There are 872 children of an 










able, to go to school, 345 of whom attend 
Me. tiends’ schools only; 404 attended district 
an xhools exclusively ; 35 Friends’ and district ; 
" J 8attended a school taught by a member, but 
ir: tot under the care of a meeting; 5 a family 





whool ; 20 a subscription and other schools, 
wd 55 did not attend any school the past 
year, but most of them were believed to be in 
the way of receiving instruction at home. 

The solicitude felt and expressed in this 
neeting, in times past, for this portion of our 
wembers has not abated, still desiring that 
vile receiving an education, they may be 
kept under the watchful care of Friends, the 
Quarterly, and other meetingsand individuals, 
ire encouraged—not to relax their efforts on 
this subject, and the Quarterly Meetings are 
tsired to report explicitly thereon as hereto- 
ire directed next year. 

The minutes of the Meeting for Sufferings 
wre read, and its proceedings approved, and 
heexercise of that body for a more general 
treulation of the approved writings of Friends, 
seulling in this meeting, the following 

ends were appointed in conjunction with 



















behalf of the Indian natives, produced the 
following report which was united with, and 
the committee released, to wit: 

The joint committee, appointed last year, 
on the subject of the Indian natives, are 
united in reporting, that after endeavoring to 
collect information on the subject, and look- 
ing into the condition of different tribes, way 
did not open to recommend any action at this 
time. 

Signed on behalf of the committee, 

* * * 

Then adjourned to 3 o’clock to-morrow 
afternoon. 

Fourth day afternoon and second of the month. 
—The meeting assembled near the time to 
which it was adjourned. 

Resumed and concluded the consideration 
of the state of society by reading the remain- 
ing queries, and the answers thereto, from 
the Quarterly Meetings. 

A summary of all the answers is as follows: 

Summary ANnswers.—Answer Ist. All our 
meetings for worship and discipline have been 
attended, and generally by the most of our 
members, though nearly all the reports ac- 
knowledge remissness on the part of some 
Friends in the performance of this religious 
duty, more especially in the middle of the 
week. Unbecoming bebavior avoided by most 
Friends, though sleeping and drowsiness seem 
yet to prevail with some. The hour of meet- 
ing nearly observed by most Friends. Care 
is reported to have been extended in some of 
the above cases of deficiency mentioned. 

Ans. 2d. We believe most Friends main- 
tain love toward each other in a good degree, 


itommittee of Women’s Meeting, in taking|as becomes our christian profession. Tale- 
te subject into consideration, and if way|bearing and detraction mostly discouraged. 
ens, propose, to a future sitting, what plan When differences arise, endeavors are used to|ter raise Springfield’s quota of money for the 
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st to promote that object,/end them. One report contains some excep- 


tions in the maintainance of christian love, 
and the discouraging of tale-bearing and de- 
traction. 

Ans. 3d. Most Friends endeavor, by ex- 
ample and precept, to educate their children 
and those under their care, in plainness of 
— deportment and apparel, to guard 
them against reading pernicious books, and 
from the corrupt conversation of the world, 
and encourage them in the frequent reading 
of the Holy Scriptures. But most of the 
Quarters acknowledge the need of more faith- 
fulness in support of these testimonies. 

Ans. 4th. Friends appear to be clear of im- 
porting, vending, and distilling, and with a 
little exception in one report, of the unneces- 
sary use of spirituous liquors, and of frequent- 
ing taverns, and nearly clear of attending 
places of diversion. Moderation and temper- 
ance, in a good degree observed. 

Ans. 5th. The necessities of the poor, and 


reported that they conferred to-|circumstances of those likely to require aid, 
gether and agreed to propose the name of/have been inspected and some relief afforded 


a ’ 
and some care is taken to promote the school 


education of their children. 

Ans. 6th. As far as appears, Friends bear 
a faithful testimony against a hireling minis- 
try, oaths, military services, clandestine trade, 
prize goods, and lotteries, except that some of 
our members sometimes attend places where 
a hireling ministry is supported. One report 
states that care has been extended in some of 
such cases. 

Ans. 7th. Friends appear careful to live 
within the bounds of their circumstances, and 
to avoid involving themselves in business, be- 
yond their ability to manage. Generally just 
in their dealings, but some of the reports ac- 
knowledge a want of punctuality on the part 
of some Friends in complying with their en- 
gagements. Where any have given reasona- 
ble grounds for fear in these respects, care has 
been taken. 

Ans. 8th. A good degree of care is taken 
to deal with offenders, seasonably and impar- 
tially, and to evince to those who will not be 
reclaimed, the spirit of meekness and love, be- 
fore judgment is placed upon them. 

ANSWERS TO THE ANNUAL QUERIES.—Ans. 
Ist. No new meeting settled. 

Ans. 2d. Some encouragement has been 
given to schools for the education of our 
youth, under the tuition of teachers in mem- 
bership with us. 

Ans. 3d. The Queries addressed to the 
Quarterly, Monthly, and Preparative Meet- 
ings, have been read and answered therein as 
directed. 

George Gilbert, an elder and member of 
New Garden Monthly and Particular Meet- 
ing, departed this life the 25th of 3d month 
last, in the 70th year of his age. 

Elisha Hollingsworth, an elder and mem- 
ber of Pennsville Monthly and Particular 
Meeting, departed this lite the 22d of 8th 
month, 1869, in the 71st year of his age. 

The committee continued last year to the 
care of Springfield Quarter, produced the fol- 
lowing report which was united with, and 
that meeting directed to be laid down in the 
11th month next, and the Monthly Meetings 
composing it attached to Salem Quarterly 
Meeting, and report thereto in the 2d month 
next; and Springfield Quarter is directed to 
transfer its books and papers to Salem Quar- 
terly Meeting, and that meeting will hereaf- 
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THE FRIEND. 






use of this meeting in addition to its own un-' The Governor General of Algeria, in a report to the] crease in the daily production of distilleries, of 40,664 
til further directed. Springfield Select Quar- President, says that the number of emigrants to that! gallons. On the first inst. the number of distilleries 
Meeti ill aleo be discontinued in the: colony during the last three months, was 5,000, and of| was 206, with a capacity of 228,470 gallons. 
terly Meeting will also dierent these 500 were from Alsace and Lorraine. The steamship Missouri, which sailed from New 
11th month next, and its branches attached) The German government will re-establish, next year,} York for Havana, was burned at sea on the 22d ult., and 
to Salem Select Quarterly Meeting, and re- the Councils General in Alsace and Lorraine, in the| only twelve persons out of 93 on board were saved, all 
port thereto in the 2d month next. same form in which they existed under French do-| the others being probably drowned or burned to death, 
To attend to the proper laying down of, Minion. : : The disaster occurred near Abaco, one of the Bahama 
hat Quarterly Meeting the following Friends! . The upper house of the Prussian Diet has finally re-| Islands, ; ? ; 
that Quarterly Meeting the! ving *Penes| jected the country reform bill, which had passed the] The interments in Philadelphia during the week end- 
were appointed in conjunction with a similar, other branch of the legislature. This was done in the] ing on the 2nd inst., numbered 264, including 78 chil. 
committee of Women’s Meeting, and desired face of an assurance from the Minister of the Interior|dren under two years of age. There were 43 deaths of 
to report thereon next year, viz: rw . we - a the —— “— — 7 cca 13 inflammation of the lungs, 
* * * * «| dissolve the Diet and convoke a new one. The Em-|2 small pox, and 16 old age. 
. Th itt nt 1 last| Perot has accordingly dissolved the Diet and ordered| The aaute of treasure from San Francisco durin 
Report.— The commi tee continued 1Ast) elections for a new one to meet on the 12th inst. the first nine months of 1872, were $25,041,000, exclu. 
year to extend care to Springfield Quarterand| The cholera has broken out in eastern Prussia. The| sive of the amount sent through the mails. During the 
the Monthly Meetings composing it, have! disease is also making serious ravages at Buda, Hun-|same period that city exported Sede oe of 
iW attenti r nd after again con-| gary. merchandise to Great Britain, and 83,000 barrels of 
Sie aan amaeaane fos having A general conference of the Jews met in Brussels on | flour to China. ; . 
& ; ; rd a the first inst. The delegates from Roumania laid be-| The epidemic affecting horses, which first appeared 
a free and full interchange Of Be ntiment, CON-| fore it the condition of the people in the Principalities. | in Canna a Saw weeks ago, has since extended overg 
cluded to propose again to the Yearly Meet-| They propose to petition the Roumanian Chamber for large part of the United States, even as far south as 
ing that said Quarterly Meeting be laid down full civil and political rights, and state that the inten- Charleston, S. C. In some of the principal cities the 
and the Monthly Meeting attached to Salem|tion of emigrating en masse to the United States has interruption to business has been quite serious. In New 
Quarter. On behalf of the committee, * * been abandoned. ss York the disease is said to be abating, though it may 
: 7 di d ® eclock + . A private company has made a proposition to the|be a considerable time before it entirely disappean, 
Then adjourned to alates O-MOTTOW)| Spanish government to construct and maintain, at its|On the 4th inst. many dead horses were lying in the 
morning. own expense, lines of telegraph throughout the country. | streets, the facilities for their removal not being equal 
Fifth of the week and third of the month.—| The debate on military affairs in the Lower House}to the emergency. In Philadelphia it is said fully 70 
The meeting again assembled. of the Cortes, ended in a vote agreeing to a contingent} per cent. of the horses are affected, but few have died, 
The committee appointed at a former sit- of 40,000 men for the army. ; and it is supposed the disease has not yet reached its 
; : The Cortes has resolved, by a vote of 124 against 104,|climax. In Baltimore nearly every horse is more or 
ting to devise some means for a more gene ral to consider articles of impeachment against members| less sick. The city cars are all withdrawn from the 
circulation of the approved writings of Friends, | of Sagasta’s Ministry. streets, and on the 4th there were very few drays, carts 
produced the following report, which was sat-| While the army bill was under consideration in the|or carriges to be seen; but few horses comparatively 
isfactory except the proposition to raise four| Cortes, one of the members declared that the Radical | had died. : : 
hundred dollars, which upon deliberation was party in Spain existed only by sufferance of the Repub-| The Markets, &c.—The following were the quotations 
’ ee "| licans, and another that the present was the last Spanish] on the 4th inst. New York.—American gold, 11]}, 
thought not needful at this time, and the fol- ministry that would be formed under King Amadeus. | U. S. sixes, 1881, 116); ditto, 1867, 114}; ditto, 5 per 
lowing named Friends were appointed in con-| The damages to property and crops by the overflow| cents, 108. Superfine flour, $5.90 a $6.30 ; State extra, 
junction with a committee of Women Friends,| of the River Po, are said to be beyond calculation.| $7 a $7.35; finer brands, $7.50 a $12. No. 2 Chi 
to endeavor to carry out the plan offered by Over 4,000 men are at work, night and day, erecting| spring wheat, $1.52; No. 2 Milwaukie, $1.57 ; red 
the committee by purchasing books to the barriers to arrest the further progress of the water. In| western, $1.65 ; amber, do., $1.75 ; white Genesee, $1.90, 
amount of four hundred dollars and defray 
the expense by a draft on the Treasury, and 
endeavor to dispose of them as proposed, and 
report next year, to wit: 
* ¥ * 






































































































































Ferrara alone, 40,000 persons are homeless. The town| Western barley, 95 cts. Oats, 42 a 49} cts. Westen 
of Reggio, fourteen miles from Modena, has almost en-| yellow corn, 67 cts. ; State round yellow, 85 cts. Phila 
tirely disappeared beneath the flood. Many persons| delphia.—Cotton, 19} a 20} cts. for middling uplands 
who were unable to escape, are reported to be starving}and New Orleans. Superfine flour, $4.50 a $5.25; 
on the house tops and in trees where they have taken| extras, $5.75 a $6.25; finer brands, $6.50 a $10.25, 
refuge. Mantua which was threatened had, up to the} Western red wheat, $1.65 a $1.68 ; amber, $1.75; white, 
4th inst., escaped. $1.90 a $1.92. Rye, 75a 80 cts. Yellow corn, 64 ets; 

The London Banking Association has received four | western mixed, 61 a 63 cts. Oats, 40 a 46 cts. Smoked 
hundred thousand sovereigns from the Bank of France,| hams, 16 a 18 cts. Lard, 8} a 8} cts. The receipts of 
and more is expected. beef cattle at the Avenue Drove-yard reached about 

The Marquis of Ripon, who presided over the Joint| 3,100 head. Choice sold at 7 a 74 cts.; fair to good, 5} 
High Commission which framed the Alabama Treaty |a 64 cts., and common 8 a 5 cts. per lb. gross. Sales of 
of Washington, in a recent address expressed himself| 14,000 sheep at 5 a6 cts. per lb. gross About 4,200 
as thankful that all the points involved in the treaty| hogs sold at $6.25 a $6.75 per 100 Ibs. net. Baltimore. 
referred to, had been peacefully and amicably settled.| —Choice white wheat, $2.05 a $2.10 ; fair to prime do, 
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He regarded this as a great step toward the preserva-/$1.80 a $2; choice amber, $2 a $2.05; good to prime 
































* * 





Reporr.—We propose that $400 be raised 
by apportionment for the purpose of purchas- 
ing a number of copies of Barclay’s Apology, 
Sewell’s History, Penn’s No Cross, No Crown, 
George Fox’s Journal, and other journals and 
approved writings of our early Friends, to be 
placed in the hands of a judicious committee 
appointed by the Yearly Meeting out of each 
Quarter, and disposed of at their discretion 
amongst Friends and other honest inquirers, 
in the following way, viz: To those of our 
members who desire them, and are able to 
pay for them, let them be sold at cost; and 
those who wish them who are in straightened 
circumstances, and persons not of our Society, 
receive them gratuitously. 

On behalf of the committee. * * = * 

































’ v< 
tion of the peace of the world, and believed that the| red, $1.85 a $1.95. Southern white corn, 60 a 665 ets; 
arbitration at Geneva had been the means of inaugura-| yellow, 57 a 64 cts. Oats, 39 a 43 cts. Chicago.—No. 
ting good relations between the United States and Great} 1 spring wheat, a$$1,18; No. 2, $1.074; No. 3, 98 cts 
Britain, which would long endure. No. 2 mixed corn, 32 cts. No. 2 oats, 21 cts. Rye, 4 

The municipal elections throughout England on the\cts. Barley, 63 a 64 cts. St. Louis—No. 3 red fall 
Ist inst., resulted in heavy conservative gains, which| wheat, $1.61; No. 2 spring, $1.11. No. 2 mixed com, 
are attributed to the passage by Parliament and the en-| 33 cts. No. 2 oats, 254 cts. Barley, 58 a 60 cts. Cin 
forcing of the Licensing act. cinnati.—Family flour, $7.10 a $7.30. Red wheat, $1.48 

Much dissatisfaction is expressed at the working of] a $1.55; white, $1.70. Old corn, 41 a 42 cts.; new, 38 
the new Ballot act. At some of the polling places the|a 39 cts. Oats, 27 a 33 cts. Lard, 72a7j cts. 
process of voting was so slow that many persons were 
unable to vote before the hour arrived for closing the) WOMEN’S FREEDMEN’S AID ASSOCIATION. 

SUMMARY OF EVENTS. polls. Our resources are already heavily taxed to meet de 

Forr1Gn.—President Thiers has informed Princess| The horse disease has broken out in several places in| mands for clothing for immediate needs, and Friends 
Clothilda, wife of Prince Napoleon, that she is free to| Devonshire. who may have half-worn garments to bestow are il 
remain in France without interference by the govern-} London, 11th mo. 4th.—Consols 92}. U. 8. sixes,|vited to send them to No. 116 N. Fourth St., for the 
ment authorities, if she desires to do so. 1867, 934; do. 5 per cents, 88. benefit of the Freedmen. 

Louis Blanc, in an address to the Republicans of} Liverpool.—Uplands cotton, 10 a 104d.; Orleans, : 
Avignon, declares the necessity for the prompt dissolu-| 103d. California wheat, 12s. 9d. a 13s. 3d. per 100 lbs. FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE. 
tion of the National Assembly, and opposes the appoint-| Red western spring wheat, 11s. 4d. a 12s. 2d. Near Frankford, ( Twenty-third Ward,) Philadelphia. 
ment of a President of the Republic, the Presidency| A Paris dispatch of the 4th says: France will pay to} Physician and Superintendent—Josuua H. Wortt 
being, in his belief, a counterfeit royalty which would| Germany this week 200,000,000 francs, and will con-|1neron, M. D. 
perpetually endanger the liberties of the country. tinue to make similar instalments until the end of the| Applications for the Admission of Patients may be 

Secretary General, St. Hilaire, in reply to numerous| year, so that at that time only two milliards of the war| made to the Superintendent, or to any of the Board of 
correspondents, states that President Thiers does not| indemnity will remain unpaid. Managers. 
desire to be made President for life. Unitep Strates.— Miscellaneous.—On the first inst. 

The Council General of the Department of the Seine| the Public Debt of the United States, less cash in the] MARRIED, on the 24th of Tenth month, 1872, a 
has adopted a resolution in favor of compulsory educa-| Treasury, amounted to $2,161,766,260, having decreased | Friends’ Meeting-house, Westfield, New Jersey, Jos 
tion, and the employment of lay teachers in the public| $5,228,417 during the Tenth month. The balance in| Hutcninson, of Haddonfield, to ANNA, daughter of 
schools, and will petition the National Assembly for|the Treasury consisted of currency $12,233,688, coin| Seth and Martha A. Warrington, of Westfield. 
legislation to that effect. $79,173,153, and special deposit held for redemption of , on the 30th of Tenth month, 1872, in Fri 

The floods in the south of France have subsided, and | certificates $23,645,000. Meeting at Concord, Belmont Co., Ohio, JoserH Rus 
the damage done to farms and vineyards have been| An official statement of the Internal Revenue Bureau|seLt and Martua, daughter of Asa and 
very great. shows, that during the Tenth month there was an in-| Raley, of the former place. 
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